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in opposition to the authority of Aristotle, and it was
not until November and December that he published
an account of the matter in three letters to one "Welser,
a burgomaster of Augsburg, some months after the work
of Fabrieius had been printed. There is no reason
whatever to doubt the word of Galileo, and his experi-
ence in losing the credit of this discovery, in conse-
quence of his slowness of publication, seems to have
been the origin of his curious method of publishing his
subsequent discoveries in the form of anagrams, the in-
terpretation of which was withheld for a time.

At the very outset of his observations, Fabricius, as
well as Galileo, recognized that the spots are objects
upon the surface of the sun, and that this body rotates
on its axis, carrying them with it. Scheiner at first
maintained that they were planets moving very near
the sun, but not in contact with it. Many shared this
opinion, and Tarde, a French astronomer, went so far
as to name them the Bourbonian stars, in honor of the
Bourbon dynasty. Schemer's further observations soon
convinced him, however, of the correctness of Galileo's
opinion and arguments. Some twenty years later
Scheiner published an enormous volume, the "Rosa
XJrsina," containing an account of his observations and
apparatus. His telescope was mounted equatorially, and
arranged to throw the sun's image upon a screen in pre-
cisely the manner employed by some of the best mod-
ern observers. He determined the time of the sun's
rotation and the position of his equator with a very
creditable degree of accuracy.

Since then observations upon these objects have
been more or less kept up all the-time, but not with
any regular assiduity until within the last thirty years.
It was soon found that they are only transitory and